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FOREWORD 



This counseling anri guidance program series is patterned 
after the Performance-Based Teacher Education modules 
designed and developed at the National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education under Federal Number NE-C00-3-77 
Because this model has been successfully and enthusiastically 
rec leved nationally and internationally this series of modules 
follows the same basic format 

This module is one of a series of competency -based guidance 
program training packages focusing upon specific professional 
and paraprofessionai competencies of guidance personnel 
The competencies upon which these modules are based were 
identified and verified through a project study as being those 
of critical importance for the planning supporting implement- 
ing operating and evaluating of guidance programs These 
modules are addressed to professional and paraprofessionai 
guidance program staff in a wide variety of educational and 
community settings and agencies 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application each culminates with competency 
referenced evaluation suggestions The materials are designed 
for use by individuals or groups of guidance personnel who 
are involved in training Resource persons should be skilled in 
the guidance program competency being developed and 
should be thoroughly oriented to the concepts and procedures 
used m the total training package 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility 
for planning and conducting competency-based preservice 
and inservice programs to meet a wide variety of individual 
needs and interests The materials are intended for use by 
universities, state departments of education postsecondary 
institutions intermediate educational service agencies. JTPA 
agencies employment security agencies, and other commu- 
nity agencies that are responsible for the employment and 
professional development of guidance personnel 

The competency-based guidance program training packages 
are products of a research effort by the National Center s 
Career Development Program Area Many individuals institu- 
tions and agencies participated with the National Center and 
have made contributions to the systematic development 
testing and refinement of the materials 



National consultants provided substantial writing and review 
assistance in development of the initial module versions over 
1300 guidance personnel used the materials in early stages of 
their development and provided feedback to the National 
Center for revision and refinement The materials have been 
or are being used by 57 pilot community implementation sites 
across the country 

Special recognition for maior roles in the direction develop- 
ment coordination of development testing and revision of 
these materials and the coordination of pilot implementation 
sites is extended to the following project staff Harry N Drier 
Consortium Director. Robert E Campbell. Linda Pfister 
Directors. Robert Bhaerman Research Specialist Karen 
Kimmel Boyle Fred Williams. Program Associates, and Janie 
B Connell. Graduate Research Associate 

Appreciation also is extended to the subcontractors who 
assisted the National Center in this effort Drs Brian Jones 
and Linda Phillips-Jones of the American Institutes for 
Research developed the competency base for the total pack- 
age managed project evaluation, and developed the modules 
addressing special needs Gratitude is expressed to Dr 
Norman Gysbers of the University of Missouri-Columbia for 
his work on the module on individual career development 
plans Both of these agencies provided coordination and 
monitoring assistance for the pilot implementation sites 
Appreciation is extended to the American Vocational Associ- 
ation and the American Association for Counseling and 
Development for their leadership in directing extremely impor- 
tant subcontractors associated with ihe first phase of this 
effort 

The National Center is grateful to the US Department of 
Education. Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 
for sponsorship of threecontracts related to thiscompetency- 
based guidance program training package In particular we 
appreciate the leadership and support offered project staff by 
David H Pritchard who served as the project officer for the 
contracts We feel the investment of the OVAE in this training 
package is sound and will have lasting effects in the field of 
guidance in the years to come. 

Robert E Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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ABOUT USING THE CBCG MODULES 



CBCG Modulo Organization 

i he training modules cover the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes needed to plan, support, implement, operate, and 
evaluate a comprehensive career guidance program. They 
are designed to provide career guidance program im- 
plementers with a systematic means to improve their 
career guidance programs. They are competency-based 
and contain specific information that is intended to assist 
users to develop at least part of the critical competencies 
necessary for overall program improvement. 

Thes9 modules provide information and learning ac- 
tivities that are useful for both school-based and 
nonschool-based career guidance programs. 

The modules are divided into five categories. 
The GUIDANCE PROGRAM PLANNING category assists 
guidance personnel in outlining in advance what is to be 
done 

The SUPPORTING category assists personnel in know- 
ing how to provide resources or means that make it possi- 
ble for planned program activities to occur. 
ThQ IMPLEMENTING category suggests how to conduct, 
accomplish, or carry out selected career guidance program 
activities. 

The OPERATING category provides information on how 
to continue the program on a day-to-day basis once it has 
been initiated. 

The EVALUATING category assists guidance personnel 
in judging the quality and impact of the program and either 
making appropriate modifications based on findings or 
making decisions to terminate it. 

Module Format 

A standard format is used in all of the program's 
competency-based modules. Each module contains (1) an 
introduction, (2) a module focus, (3) a reading, (4) learn- 
ing experiences, (5) evaluation techniques, and (6) 
resources. 

Introduction. The introduction gives you, the module 
user, an overview of the purpose and content of the 
module. It provides enough information for you to deter- 
mine if the module addresses an area in which you 
need more competence. 

About This Module. This section presents the follow- 
ing information: 

Module Goal: A statement of what one can ac- 
complish by completing the module. 
Competencies: A listing of the competency 
statements that relate to the module's area of con- 
cern. These statements represent the competencies 
thought to be moat critical in terms of difficulty for 
inexperienced implemented, and they are not an 
exhaustive list. 
This section also serves as the table of contents for the 
reading and learning experiences. 
Reading. Each module contains a section in which 
cognitive information on each one of the competencies 
is presented. 

1 . Use it as a textbook by starting at the first page and 
reading through until the end. You could then 



complete the learning experiences that relate to 
specific competencies. This approach is good if you 
would like to give an overview of some competen- 
cies and a more in-depth study of others. 
2. Turn directly to the learning experiences(s) that 
relate to the needed competency (competencies). 
Within each learning experience a reading is listed. 
This approach allows for a moie experiential ap- 
proach prior to the reading activity. 

Learning Experiences. The learning experiences are 
designed to help users in the achievement of specific 
learning objectives. One learning experience exists for 
each competency (or a cluster of like competencies), and 
each learning experience is designed to stand on its own. 
Each learning experience is preceded by an overview 
sheet which describes what is to be covered in the learn- 
ing experience. 

Within the body of the learning experience, the following 

components appear. 

Individual Activity: This is an activity which a person 
can complete without any outside assistance. All of the 
information needed for its completion is contained in 
the module. 

Individual Feedback: After each individual activity 
there is a feedback section. This is to provide users 
with immediate feedback or evaluation regarding their 
progress before continuing. The concept of feedback 
is also intended with the group activities, but it is built 
right into the activity and do^s not appear as a separate 
section. 

Group Activity: This activity is designed to be 
facilitated by a trainer, within a group training session. 
The group activity is formatted along the lines of a 
facilitator's outline. The outline details suggested ac- 
tivities and information for you to use. A blend of 
presentation and "hands-on" participant activities such 
as games and role playing is included. A Notes column 
appears on each page of the facilitator's outline. This 
space is provided so trainers can add their own com- 
ments and suggestions to the cues that are provided. 
Following the outline is a list of materials that will be 
needed by workshop facilitator. This section can serve 
as a duplication master for mimeographed handouts 
or transparencies you may want to prepare. 
Evaluation Techniquea. This section of each module con- 
tains information and instruments that can be used to 
measure what workshop participants need prior to train- 
ing and what they have accomplished as a result of train- 
ing. Included in this section are a Pre- and Post Participant 
Assessment Questionnaire and a Trainer's Assessment 
Questionnaire. The latter contains a set of performance 
indicators which are designed to determine the degree of 
success the participants had with the activity. 
References. All major sources that were used to develop 
the module are listed in this section. Also, major materials 
resources that relate to the competencies presented in the 
module are described and characterized 



INTRODUCTION 



If your agency is typical, you, as a career guid- 
ance team member, are probably responsible for 
the learning and development of several hundred 
clients. In some educational settings, the ratio 
between student and counselor is as high as 400 
to 1 . This high ratio and other factors, particularly 
time constraints, do not permit the guidance team 
member to interact daily on a one-to-one basis 
with clients On the other hand, there is a great 
need for individualization of career guidance 
activities especially for those clients with special 
needs which cannot be met without continuous 
and close interaction with the counselor or in- 
structor. So, how can this individualized service 
be provided? One viable alternative is the imple- 
mentation of a tutorial program within your orga- 
nization. If developed properly, a tutorial pro- 
gram can be an efficient, flexible, and inexpensive 
way of providing individualized guidanceto afew 
or an unlimited number of clients. Think about it! 
The prospects for potential tutors offer many 
possibilities. And of course, there are always 
those clients who can use a little more assistance. 
Does your agency have any of the following peo- 
ple: teachers, counselors, administrators, par- 
ents, volunteers, clergy, students/clients, librar- 
ians, retired personnel, or community personnel? 
If so. you have a pool of potential tutors. 

The type of tutorial program you can implement 
will be based on the following factors. 

1. Setting characteristics 

2 Age/grade groupings 

3 Client characteristics 



There are two basic tutoring approaches; cross- 
age and peer tutoring. Cross-age is the approach 
in which the tutors are older, more experienced, 
or have mastered the skill <s) in which they will 
help the tutee. Peer tutoring is one where the 
tutor is the same age or level as the tutee. How- 
ever, the tutors are more proficient in the skills 
they are to assist the tutee in gaining. 

If a client is being tutored in the areas of career 
exploration, planning, or decision making, you 
would probably prefer an adult who has evolved 
through a fairly successful career path. However, 
this does not eliminate the possibility of having an 
effective program with peer tutoring. You might 
want to consider using older clients or instructors 
within your agency as tutors. Of course, if the age 
group or the population is not responsible enough 
to carry out tutorial activities independently, it is 
almost imperative that you use adult tutors. Cir- 
cumstances will vary from one agency to another 
and it is important that you consider the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of one approach over 
another when selecting tutors. 

In addition to skill development through individ- 
ualized instruction there are many other benefits 
totheestablishmentof atutorial program. Partici- 
pants can develop a sense of belongingness, self- 
worth, and accomplishment. In fact, in the correc- 
tional setting, some tutorial programs have been 
focused on the affective learning of prisoners, as 
opposed to cognitive skill development. In any 
case, through tutoring you can improve attitudes 
and behaviors, as well as specific cognitive skills. 



4. Career development needs 
5 Agency support 
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READING 

Developing Needs Assessment Techniques 




One of the major reasons for establishing a tutor- 
ial program is to provide a system for giving indi- 
vidual assistance to those clients who have diffi- 
culty mthecareer development process. Generally, 
your clients will have very clearly defined goals 
with respect to career planning and preparation. 
However, these goals may be grossly unrealistic 
in terms of their abilities. You will have other 
clients who exhibit problems in making deci- 
sions, seeking information, or stating what they 
value A client who displays any of these prob- 
lems may be a candidate for tutoring. It is impor- 
tant that some type of assessment be conducted 
that validates the potential need of the client. So, 
how do you determine which clients are in need 
of tutorial services? Needs assessment techniques 
and procedures are discussed in detail in the 
module CG A-6 Determine Client and Environ- 
mental Needs. The current discussion is limited 
to two general categories of assessment, formal 
and informal. 



Formal Assessment 

Formal assessments, for the most part, are those 
commercial assessment instruments that have 
been standardized, validated, and madeavailable 
for a fee. These include personality and interest 
inventories, aptitude tests, and career develop- 
ment inventories. Perhaps your agency has some 
instruments designed to assess the career devel- 
opment needs of your clients. If so, you may have 
a plan in place for conducting various assess- 
ment activities. For example, some correctional 
institutions, as a part of intake procedures, admin- 
ister an interest inventory as well as an aptitude 
test before making assignments to educational or 
counseling programs These assessment instru- 
ments are used to provide the data for developing 



specific objectives and activities for the individ- 
ual. Before conducting any type of assessment 
for tutorial programs, you should identify current 
assessment activities within your agency which 
might complement or enhance your efforts. You 
may be able to save valuable time and resources 
by using appropriate materials that are being 
used by others. If no formal needs assessment 
plans exist within your agency, you may want to 
consider the commercially prepared assessment 
instruments. There are a number of resource 
documents available that provide listings of a vari- 
ety of needs assessment instruments. The listings 
include a description of the test, administration 
procedures, interpretation, usability, and grade/ 
age level. For the most part, these instruments are 
intended as measures of typical human behavior 
and the results may appropriately be applied to 
assisting clients with self-understanding, career 
awareness and planning, and occupational/edu- 
cational decision making. The following are just a 
few of the resource documents you may wish to 
consult regarding assessment instruments. 

Selected Tests for Assessing Career 

Development 
Indiana Career Resource Center 
1201-09 South Greenlawn Avenue 
South Bend. Indiana 46615 

Center for the Study of Evaluation 

Graduate School of Education 

University of California 

405 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90024 

Tests in Print. O. Busos (ed.) 
Gryphon Press, Inc. 
220 Montgomery Street 
Highland Park. New Jersey 08904 
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Informs! Assessment 

In addition to standardized assessment proce- 
dures, you also may use more informal ones such 
as observations, interviews, and questionnaires. 

These methods can provide additional insight 
into client needs as well as an opportunity for 
interaction with clients. When using informal 
assessment techniques, you should be aware of 
possible clues which might indicate the client's 
need for tutorial services. In addition to skill defi- 
ciency, other indicators of need may be~ 

1. lack of personal organization, 

2 difficulty in remaining on tasks, 

3. poor attitude, 

4 frequent absenteeism, 

5 lack of confidence, 

6. poor health, 

7. poor scholastic achievement, and 

8. poor interpersonal skills. 

Remember, a tutorial program can focus on the 
improvement of both cognitive and affective 
behaviors. Simulation activities are also effective 
in assessing the career development needs of 
clients. For example, observing the client's behav- 
ior in role play situations, interviews, or field trips 
can be a way of assessing career development 
needs of clients. Close attention to the clients' 
questions can give you a broader and deeper 
insight into their needs than formal assessment 
instruments. 



Either or both approaches will determine which 
clients are in need of tutoring for career develop- 
ment. Each item or question should be related to 
a specific career guidance goal of your program. 
Naturally, this will be more difficult if you use 
standardized assessment instruments. In this case, 
you and other team members should review the 
instrument to decide the general goal areas to 
which the items or questions relate. For example, 
a goal may be as follows. Clients will be able to 
use the skills necessary to gather, organize, and 
evaluate information for effective decision mak- 
ing. The related item in the assessment process 
might require the client to perform the following 
tasks: (1 ) to list a number of information sources 
for career decision making; (2) to explain the 
steps involved in making a decision. You must 
have criteria by which to judge the client's response 
as acceptable or unacceptable. In order to con- 
sistently and readily identify client needs, those 
items or questions in which the client does not 
measure up to standard should then be translated 
into student performance objectives. This might 
read as follows: The client will be able to identify a 
number of information sources for career deci- 
sion making. 

All you have done is simply restated the standard 
of measure in behavioral terms. Now you are 
ready to design activities that will assist the 
clients and their tutors in achieving this objective. 
Ideally, you should pilot test the assessment 
instrument before using it with a large number of 
clients. Other questions you need to address are: 
(1) When will clients be tested? (2) Which items 
do not relate specifically to your program goals? 
(3) Where will clients be tested? (4) Who will be 
tested? 



Obtaining Support for Tutorial Activities 



Competency 2 Obtain support for tutoring activities, make physical 

arrangements, recruit and train tutors, and set a 
process for scheduling tutoring sessions. 



Effective tutoring does not just happen. In order 
for your tutorial program to operatesuccessfully, 
it must be planned implemented, monitored, and 
modified systematically During the planning 



phase, you should begin a public relations cam- 
paign. This would include pamphlets, newslet- 
ters, news articles, speaking engagements, or 
any other effective way of publicizing tutorial 
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activities to the general community. Even in a 
correctional or institutional setting, you should 
inform staff and clients of the program. The pur- 
pose of your public relations campaign is two- 
fold: to solicit the support and involvement of 
important parties (staff, parents, administrators); 
and to develop a positive concept of the tutorial 
program. So how do you create a positive con- 
cept of a tutoring program? First and foremost, 
the program should not be referred to as a reme- 
dial activity. Major emphasis should be on the 
individualized nature of tutoring. For example, 
your project title might read "Individualized Stu- 
dent Learning, " or "Career Development Tutorial 
Services. M The program should be described at 
meetings and other public forums. You should 
stress such features, as the exploratory nature of 
the program, the benefits of participation in the 
program, and the future expansion plans of the 
program. 

Parents and peers are significant persons to 
inform and involve in your tutoring program. Par- 
ental involvement will probably range from none 
at all to a significant level depending on your 
agency, and the age of your clients. Of course, if 
you are within a correctional institution or some 
type of live-in facility, parental involvement will 
likely be minimum. You should be aware, how- 
ever, that in some educational settings, the per- 
mission of parents may be required for the client 
to even participate in tutoring activities. Perhaps 
your agercy may use a parent as a tutor. If you are 
achurch organization, theentire program maybe 
built around parents of minors. Whatever the 
case, parents play a major role in the career 
development of their offspring, so why not put 
that influence to work in a positive way through 
your tutorial program. 

Before launchingyour public relations campaign. 
A letter should be written to parents of rrinors 
explaining the program to them. The letter should 
contain the following information: 

• Purpose of the program (positively stated) 

• Explanation of procedures 

• Dates of implomentation 

• Evaluation Plan (Simply stated) 

• Encouragement of visitation 



Making Physical Arrangements and Scheduling 

Another important planning consideration is the 
arrangement of space allocation for the tutorial 
sessions. Since it isconceivable that many career 
development activities may take place in the 
community and places other than the "home set- 
ting, " you 3hould make arrangements for each 
tutor/tutee pair to have space for "in home" activi- 
ties. Perhaps, one of your tutors is a salesclerk for 
a nearby retail merchant. It is conceivable that 
some of the tutorial sessions might take place at 
the place of employment. It is important to have 
some space at the home setting for the initial and 
some of the subsequent tutorial meetings. 

If at all possible, you should not change the meet- 
ing place for any tutor/tutee team once it has 
been established. This rule also applies to the 
time of the meeting. For the sake of other class or 
activity schedules, you should consider it a neces- 
sity to have teams meet on a given day at the same 
time. One of the most appropriate times is when 
nonparticipants of the tutorial program are in- 
volved in other activities. A very important rule of 
thumb for you to remember is never to schedule 
tutoring sessions during highly preferred activi- 
ties of any kind. Tutors and tutees should not be 
penalized by having to attend a tutoring session, 
instead of a preferred activity. 

Space can be a major problem if not planned 
carefully and cooperatively with others. Space 
assignment, undoubtedly, will be based primarily 
on room availability as well as tutor and/or tutee 
schedules or other commitments. If you have 
tutoring sessions operating concurrently, a few 
teams may be assigned to the same room, if it is 
large enough to accommodate them. It is also a 
good idea to separate space by using partitions. 
Spaces should not be assigned where others are 
studying, because this can be distracting to 
everyone. As many as ten or more teams can be 
assigned to a medium sized room; however, par- 
ticipants may require a few sessions to adjust to 
the distractions around them. 

If staffing and resources permit, you should use 
monitors for tutorial sessions, particularly when 
you are using a peer tutoring approach The moni- 
tors can and should provide feedback to tutors on 
tutoring procedures as well as assist with prob- 
lems which might arise. Monitors can help the 
overall operation ot the tutoring program run 
smoothly, and relievo the coordinator of various 
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routine duties. If you decide to use monitors as a 
part of your program, scheduling must be planned 
around their availability. Staff members and par- 
ents make very good monitors. 

Some additional areas of concern which need to 
be addressed in relation to scheduling are these: 

• When will tutor training workshop sessions 
begin and end? On what day of the week and 
at what time will the workshops be held? 

• How long will tutoring go on? Tutoring 
should not be an indefinite process that 
lasts as long as there is an interest and posi- 
tive results. Tutoring should be planned for 
a specific time period, such as six weeks, 
eight weeks, ten weeks. 

• How long a time period will there be between 
tutoring cycles? How much time should be 
allocated for program evaluation? The 
answers to these questions relate to the 
schedule of operation for your agency. 

Recruiting and Training 

Assuming you have conducted an outstanding 
public relations campaign, you should have no 
problem in recruiting tutors. 

If you have created a positive climate for the pro- 
gram, participants will be be eager to become 
part of it. If you have informed community repre- 
sentatives of the purpose and objectives, as well 
a* the benefits of participation, then you should 
have few problems in recruiting. Colleagues, 
community people, and parents should all be re- 
cruited in a well planned effort. 

Primarily, you should depend on the services of 
volunteer tutors; however, in some cases general 
solicitation of tutors in newsletters or meetings 
may be necessary. In some cases, you may have 
to personally call on specific individuals to engage 
tutors In any case, you should have some general 
criteria for tutor selection For example, does the 
tutor appear to have the ability to establish a 
friendly relationship? Is the tutor an independent 
worker? Is the tutor responsible? Initially, your 
answers to these questions will probably be very 
subjective because of limited contact with the 
tutor However, later you or the tutor monitor will 
want to assess the tutor's effectiveness in certain 
areas Sample 1 is an example of an observation 
form 



If you are usir. i; .tudents or peer tutors, you may 
want to prepare a checklist of appropriate proce- 
dures for them to observe and record durinq a 
demonstration session. On the other hand, if you 
are using professional staff members from your 
agency as tutors, it may be more appropriate to 
provide them with less structured procedures and 
fewer workshops. It is important for you to pro- 
vide some general procedural guidelines to all 
tutors. Some additional topics for you to include 
in tutorial workshops follow. 



Record-Keeping 

Explain the record-keeping system. Try to keep it 
as simple as possible. For example, you may want 
to require a daily log of activities; or a skills check- 
list which identifies the learner's performance 
objectives and the tutor's evaluation of them. 
Another record-keeping method, though more 
extensive, is to list tutee performance objectives 
and the activities through which the tutor leads 
the tutee in reaching the objective. 



Background Information 

Explain the general career maturity, and other 
general characteristics of the tutees. 



Genera! Techniques 

Explain some general instructional techniques 

such as role playing, brainstorming, questioning, 
and discussing. An important point you will want 
to stress is that the tutor should attempt to do as 
little talking as possibleand avoid giving answers 
directly to the tutee. 



Sensitivity Training 

Explain human relations techniques, specifying 
those required to work with tutees who have spe- 
cial needs. Demonstrate ways of putting the tutee 
at ease and how to provide positive reinforcement 
and praise at the appropriate times. In the final 
analysis, no matter how rigid or well executed 
your tutorial procedures are, the factor that will 
make the most difference is the tutor's ability to 
communicate and get along with the tutee. It is 
important that you not create negative impres- 
sions orlowexpectations of tutees by overgener- 
alizing or stereotyping them. Remember, any per- 
tinent information which can aide potential tutors 
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Tutor Observation Form 
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in becoming more effective in tutoring is worthy 
of sharing. 

The chancer of improving tutor effectiveness are 
increased when staff development activities are 
thoughtfully planned. The processes for develop- 
ing effective training activities are dealt with in 
detail in the module CG B-4 Conduct Staff Devel- 
opment Activities. The following are a few factors 
and considerations that are essential to tutorial 
workshop sessions. 

What basic information should be presented at 
initial workshop sessions? At this point it is 
assumed that your clients' needs have been iden- 
tified, tutoring objectives have been developed, 
and activities or procedures for meeting the 
objectives have been identified. The number of 
sessions and materials presented will depend a 
great deal on the type of tutors you are using for 
your program. For example, if you are using peers 
to serve as tutors, the focus of at least a portion of 
the first workshop session will focus on proper 
conduct, and on the development of structured 
tutoring procedures Use discretion in determin- 
ing your in training tutors. The following list con- 
tains general basic requirements that must be 
communicated to tutors during the training and 
can serve as topical areas for the workshops. 
They are stated in behavioral terms 



1 . Tutors should know the learners with whom 
they v Ml be working. 

2. Tutors should know the learner objectives. 

3. Tutorsshouldhavesome background knowl- 
edge of the tutees' problem. 

4. Tutors should know ways of creating suc- 
cessful experiences for the tutees. 

5. Tutors should know the procedures they are 
to use in assisting the tutees. 

Your subsequent training sessions should focus 
on presenting tutorial techniques. For example, 
you will want to demonstratethe contrast between 
a tutorial session and a lecture presentation. The 
purpose of comparing these two methods is to 
dramatize the drastic differences in the two styles. 
You should have experienced tutors role play 
these demonstrations. The demonstrations should 
be based on a written script and rehearsed so that 
basic differences in the procedures are apparent. 
Anothe r session will focus on tutorial proce- 
dures. You will want to be careful in designing 
your tutorial procedures. First, you should exam- 
ine the knowledge and background of your tutors 
to decide how structured your tutorial activities 
should be 
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Determining Content for the Tutoring 



Describe in detail the content to be taught clients 
through tutoring, such as potential life career roles, 
Comsfttencv 3 channels of entry into various careers, steps to fol- 

wunvpvivnwy * (QW Jn car00r a«cision making, strategies for career 

exploration, preparation, and placement, job inter- 
view techniques, and sources of career information. 



What purpose does a plan for the tutorial program 
serve in the overall operation of the program? 
First, it provides an opportunity for early interac- 
tion between the tutor, coordinator, monitor, and 
the person ultimately responsible for the client's 
career development skills. In most instances, this 
will be a teacher, counselor, or caseworker. 
Ideally, you should involve all concernei parties 
in the development of the plan. Secondly, the 
plan provides direction for the tutor/tutee pair as 
they proceed through tutoring activities. It can 
serve as a lesson plan for the tutor. Additionally, 
an evaluation plan can be developed around the 



tutorial plan. If properly written, specified out- 
comes or expectant behavior can provide continu- 
ous and systematic feedback for the tutor. 

Previously identified needs should serve as the 
foundation for your plan, These needs, translated 
into learner performance objectives, relate to the 
overall program goals. Additional componentsof 
the plan include the activities to be carried out, 
equipment and materials, and expected outcomes. 
Sample 2 presents a format and suggests various 
parts of an ideal plan. 



Sample 2 

Sample Individualized Tutoring Plan for Career Development 



Date 

Client's Name ! Tutor's Name 

Support Personnel ■ . , 

Methods of 

Short Range Proposed Resources Time Con- Expected Determining 
Client Goal Expectation Activit* Needeo sid* ration Outcomes Success 



Erample 

Need to develop 
improved career 
planning skills and 
follow-through 
commitment 
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Suggested Areas of Content 

Any tutoring service needs to be related to a spe- 
cific aspect of the client's career development. 
How do the clients obtain the sufficient inputs for 
their career decisions? Information and assis- 
tance in career decision making normally pro- 
vided by the counselor, vocational teachers, and 
outside community resources such as industry 
and business can be supplemented by the tutor. 
To implement tutoring in a comprehensive career 
development program, the agency's program must 
reflect a career development model or base 
Career development content provided by the 
tutor would include the following areas: self and 
environment, world of work, career planning and 
preparation, and employment and work adjust- 
ment skills. 

Self and Environment At any grade or age level 
client? will have had accumulated and used sig- 
nificant data about themselves and the world of 
employment and have been trained to relate the 
two. Clients must now take what they know about 
themselve and expand their skills and knowl- 
edge on a planned basis. Through courses taken 
in school, released time, planned work experi- 
ences, and observations, the client should have 
the opportunity to-- 

1. feel work satisfaction through work; 

2. see how one's occupational choice is impor- 
tant to life style; 

3 experience the adjustments necessary in 
moving from job to job and employer to 
employer; 

4. form a meaningful profile of self that is 
reflected and verified through live testing on 
the job; 

5 see the importance of interpersonal rela- 
tionships on the job, including respect for 
other employees and their employers; and 

6. experience the value of group cooperation 
in a work setting. 

World of Work. Large numbers of youth and 
adults will be employed in occupations that are 
not existent today. Therefore, instead of a strong 
emphasis on existing occupations, more atten- 
tion should be devoted to a broad understanding 
of the work world in terms of- 



1. examining positive and negative attitudes 
toward work: 

2. examining work values; 

3. understanding change and its effect on con- 
tinual occupational growth; 

4. being familiar with the effects which eco- 
nomic conditions have on the world of work; 

5. being aware of political factors that deter- 
mine job changes; 

6. realizing the benefits and restrictions of a 
variety of occupations; 

7. developing an understanding of theexisting 
and changing structure and nature of national, 
state, and local work force composition; 

8. witnessing workers perfoi ming and observ- 
ing the work conditions; 

9. understanding the societal influences on 
job choice and performance such as family, 
peers, and community; 

10. studying intensely a wide variety of occupa- 
tions through the employees assistance; 

11. becoming familiar with the common lan- 
guage used in a chosen occupational field; 

12. understanding how specific job tasks fit 
together to form a saleable product or service; 

13. generalizing what job tasks individuals can 
perform best and what shortcomings they 
may have discovered; and 

14. understanding the economic principles of 
consumer, producer, and income earner. 

Through tutoring assistance, items 10-14 will 
provide the client with the foundation, aptitude, 
understanding, and purpose to relate the basic 
concepts of the world of work to real-life situ- 
ations when allowed to observe or experience 
work. 

Career Planning and Preparation (Educt Hon and 
Training). The client might need to be 'rained in 
the methods of career research procedures With 
the aid of the tutor, counselors, and others the 
client should be assisted in the use of this 
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research skill in the home, school, or agency set- 
ting More specific eoucation and training data 
should be made available and skills developed to 
enable the client to assimilate them correctly. In 
order to accomplish this task, all Clients, with the 
aid of the tutor, should have numerous opportuni- 
ties to talk personally to union representatives, 
postsecondary private and public education per- 
sonnel, and community personnel managers, 

The clients will then be better prepared to plan 
more realistically because they will know the 
requirements and competencies needed for em- 
ployment or further education and training. 

Finally, as an element of sound planning for edu- 
cation, training and work, the tutor can assist the 
client in gaining increased knowledge or com- 
petency in the following areas: 

1 Education and training programs available 
in their interest area. 

2 The local employment service agency and 
the services it offers. 

3. Job requirements, labor laws, union rules 
and regulations. 

4 Other manpower training programs avail- 
able in the community and state. 



5. Where to apply for further education and 
training programs in the community and 
state 

6. Fntry level job skills and requirements for 
higher education. 

Employment and Work Adjustment Skills. Another 
major element of career planning and prepara- 
tion is employment and work adjustment skills. 
From the first step the tutees take in their career 
development preparation, the basic employable 
ity skills should be taught. The tutees have to be 
made aware of the importance of their personal 
attitudes, habits, and expectations of others such 
as teachers, future employers, and fellow 
employees. 

In summary, during the course of working with 
career development tutoring, the tutee needs to 
gain job searching techniques, interview tech- 
niques, and experience in behavior modification, 
if necessary, for successful job performance and 
maintenance. An appropriate number of job inter- 
views and tutee employer-employee experiences 
must be provided before the tutee can fully expe- 
rience success from the tutoring relationship. 



Planning Career Development Tutoring 



Plan and conduct a tutoring session that is bated on 
rAmMUriM A the client's previously identified needs and that uses 

\*umpvivnvy * systematic instructional proceduree and feedback 

for the client's responses. 



There are some general behaviors which the tutor 
must learn to perform consistently, naturally, and 
accurately The following rules indicate some 
general procedures that should increase the over- 
all effectiveness of the tutorial program as well as 
create some type of a balance among tutors. 
These procedures have applicability to the novice 
tutor as well as those who may be experienced. 

General Procedural Goal. The tutor, given a ques- 
tion, problem, or task previously performed incor- 



rectly by the tutee, will, through a series of activi- 
ties and questions, help the tutee arrive at a 
correct, or more appropriate or knowledgeable 
answer. 

Rule 1. The tutor should not simply provide 
information directly to the tutee. Instead 
the tutor should assist the tutee to an- 
swer the question or seek a solution 
independently 
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Rule 2 Once the tutee performs a task or answers 
a question correctly, praise or reinforce- 
ment should be given immediately. 

Rule 3. When the tutee does not understand a 
question, fact, or concept, the tutor should 
attempt to clarify or guide the tutee 
through some relevant questioning. 

Rule 4. When the tutee gives an incorrect or 
inappropriate response, the tutor should 
ask for an explanation using directive 
questions. 

Rule 5. The tutor should demonstrate an activ- 
ity or task to the tutee, by asking ques- 
tions rather than provide explanations. 

Rule 6 The tutor should never demonstrate any 
disapproving behavior or actions to the 
tutee The discussion between the tutor 
and tutee should be friendly, persona!, 
and conversational, rather than formal. 



Implementing the Tutoring Session 

Up to this point, you have (1) selected a coordi- 
nator or assumed the responsibility yourself, 
(2) recruited tutors. (3) identified tutees through 
needs assessment procedures, (4) selected moni- 
tors, (5) matched tutor-tutee pairs with monitors, 
(6) developed tutoring content plans, (7) pro- 
vided training for the tutors, and (8) pilot tested 
the program on a small scale. Once these main 
functions have been carefully planned and exe- 
cuted with the support and input of tutors, moni- 
tors, parents, and other staff members you are 
ready to actually implement your tutorial program. 

The initial meeting between the tutor and tutee is 
a very important step. During the first meeting the 
tutor should attempt to engage the tutee in "ice- 
breaking" conversation. Later, as the tutee and 
tutor become more comfortable with the relation- 
ship and if time permits, some tutoring should 
take place before the session ends. The tutor 
should not attempt to complete all the activities, 
but should focus on establishing rapport with the 
tutee After the initial session, the tutor monitor 
should provide feedback or critique the session. 
Youshould remember thatclose monitoring might 
be necessary during the first group of tutorial 
sessions. Therefore, if you are working with a 
limited number of monitors, you will want to con- 
sider staggering tutoring sessions. 



Another important consideration for your actual 
implementation is a follow-up discussion meet- 
ing so tutors can meet one another to discuss 
problems, ask questions, or simply provide sup- 
port. These meetings should be held more fre- 
quently during the initial se r sions. These meet- 
ings though important, should not be forced 
upon tutors from outside your agency who are 
probably already committing as much of their 
time as possible. During this implementation 
phase, it is also important that some attempt be 
made to identify those tutors who might need 
remedial guidance. Remember, the initial assign- 
ment of tutor and tutee should not be considered 
permanent. If a tutor is not effective and construc- 
tive criticism and other types of feedback do not 
seem to correct the problem, that person should 
probably be relieved of the assignment. 

During the first few weeks of the implementation 
phase, a certain amount of confusion and unan- 
ticipated problems should beexpected. The actual 
sessions between the tutor and tutee should pro- 
ceed normally if thetraining and orientation have 
been carried out properly. However, the overall 
operation may have some minor difficulties until 
everyone adjusts to the program. The person 
responsible for the referral of the tutee should 
also be accountable for all of the record keeping 
as well as providing tutoring materials. 



Tutoring Interview Suggestions 

The interview is designed to promote individual 
development. It can be used to introduce, to 
inform, to assess, to evaluate, or to change or 
modify behavior. Program and individual needs 
dictate its form. No procedure is more commonly 
used by a counselor or tutor than the interview, 
and no procedure has more potential value when 
properly used. The interview can be regarded asa 
conversation between two people in which the 
tutor is attempting to understand and assist the 
tutee. The interview is distinguished from ordi- 
nary conversation because it is purposive in 
nature. Its purpose should be clearly recognized 
by both parties. When it is clearly designed for a 
particular purpose, and techniques are employed 
that are consistent with such purposes, the inter- 
view is the best technique that the tutor can 
employ. The following are a few suggestions 
concerning verbal and nonverbal techniques in 
the tutoring process. The correctness of a response 
or lead is contingent upon its appropriateness to 
the purpose for which it is used. 
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Frequently it is tho desire of the tutor to get the 
tutee to take responsibility for the topic of discus- 
sion or to say more about a topic. Responses 
which typically facilitate these esults include 
acceptance, clarification, reflection, restatement, 
and silence. 

These response techniques are particularly use- 
ful early in the interview process because typi- 
cally the tutee does not say enough to give an 
adequate picture of the concerns. 

Acceptance. This is a nondirective technique by 
which tutors can indicate that they are interested 
in and accepting of what the tutees are saying 
without interrupting the trains of thought or 
speech This technique involves both the provi- 
sion of nonverbal and verbal cues by which the 
tutor tries to encourage the client to continue. 
Verbal cues include a brief yes, uh-huh, I see, go 
on, and?, then? Nonverbal cues include nodding, 
appropriate facial reactions, eye contact, and 
gestures which beckon. 

Clarification. With this type of response, tutors 
verbalize what they think the clients are trying to 
say in an effort to clarify or simplify, or provide 
focus to the clients' communication. There are 
several types of clarification which are effective in 
relationship building. 

Clarification of affect is a technique through 
which the tutor focuses on the affective dimen- 
sions of what the tutee has said. Generally, it has 
the impact of reinforcing discussions or clarify- 
ing emotions. 

Through clarification-cognitive technique, the 
tutor focuses on the cognitive or factual aspects 
of what the tutee has said. The tutor reinforces 
and thereby encourages discussion of factual 
matters This technique is often used when it 
does not seem appropriate to talk about underly- 
ing emotions. 

Through clarification-semantic technique the tutor 
tries to understand the tutee's message. This 
procedure is usually employed when there is a 
language gap between the two. 

Summary clarification technique is used when it 
appears to the tutor that a topic has been suffi- 
ciently covered The tutor organizes the essence 
of what the tutee has said The usual result is 
closure on that topic if it adequately covers the 
tutee s concerns 



Reflection. Reflection is discussed in detail under 
the heading of exploratory responses Reflection 
is a technique that serves several purposes. It 
encourages talk and also leads the client to 
explore his feelings and behavior. In using this 
responsethetutor attempts to mirror the feelings 
of the tutee. 

Restatement. This is a technique which essen- 
tially involves mirroring the verbal expression of 
the client by restating what has just been said. If 
done attentively and in an accepting way, it 
encourages the tutee to continue in the same 
vein. 

Silence. In our culture, silence is an unexpected 
response during a verbal encounter. The "silent 
partner" puts pressure on the other to continue 
speaking. In guidance it can be used appropri- 
ately to encourage talk if the tutor silently demon- 
strates attention, acceptance, and the expecta- 
tion that the client should continue. 

General Leads. General leads are statements or 
questions the tutor uses in order to get the client 
started or to get the person to address a different 
subject. General leads serve to suggest a possible 
topic or introduce a new topic which the tutor 
believes to be relevant. Frequently, general leads 
follow a summary clarification. 

Generally, if the tutors want tutees to begin from 
their own frames of reference, the broader the 
lead, the better. For example, by asking the ques- 
tion "How are things at home?" The tutee is pro- 
vided the opportunity to discuss anything of con- 
cern regarding the home situation. If the tutor had 
wanted to know about the client's relationship 
with parents then the lead would have more 
closely focused on that issue. 

Exploratory Responses. Exploratory responses 
involve responses which tutors employ to get 
clients to look closer at themselves and perhaps 
explore feelings and ideas in more depth than 
they would otherwise. Exploratory responses 
include reflection, selective reflection, probing, 
diagnosis, tentative analysis, misinterpretation, 
projection, and interpretation. 



Techniques Designed to Facilitate Tutee Change 

In addition to thetechniques already given, there 
are a number of responses that the tutor car. use 
when the purpose of the interview (or part of the 
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interview) is to bring about behavioral change on 
the part of the client, or to change the clients 
frame of reference. These techniques are gener- 
ally more directive than the responses classified 
under talk encouragement or self-exploration 
They include reassurance, approval, advice, infor- 
mation giving, illustration, suggestion, and urging. 

Reassurance. This is a technique which the tutor 
employs in an effort to make the client feel better 
or to reduce anxiety or concern on a particular 
topic It can be used to avoid talking about partic- 
ular topics. Care should be taken in using the 
reassurance technique because it might be judged 
to be a rejection of the client or the concern. On 
the other hand, f used properly it can be effective 
in reducing anxiety. 

Approval, Reinforcement. This is a technique 
whereby the ti tor attempts to influence the tutee's 
behavior by expressing approval of something 
the tutee has said or done. If there is a strong 
relationship between the two parties, reinforce- 
ment tends to increase the probability of reoccur- 
rence. If it involves some topic, reinforcing what 
is said will usually keep the interaction in that 
vein If it is behavior, it is likely that the behavior 
will be repeatec. 

Advice. Advice is the technique whereby the tutor 
suggests actions for the tutee. In many cases, 
advice is received negatively by the tutee. As a 
result, giving advice is often viewed as inappro- 
priate in tutoring because it seems to undermine 
the independence of the tutee However, advice 
giving is a very complex process. The appropri- 
ateness of advice is contingent upon the individ- 
ual case Sometirres the client is under the gun 
and is faced with an immediate choice which 
does not permit the adequate exploration of 
alternatives. At such times, the tutor can give 
advice and assume some of the responsibility for 
the decision At other times, the tutee's choice 
will definitely have negative consequences. When 
this is the case, a tutor who is reluctant to give 
advice may indeed be remiss in his/her duty. 
Whether or not the adivce is accepted and acted 
upon by the client depends on how the client 
perceives the tutor. 

Information Giving. I nformation giv ; ng, as it relates 
io the tutoring process, involves the supplying of 
information that is not known to the client or not 
readily available elsewhere Providing too much 



information during the session often sets the 
tutor up as an information source and frequently 
reduces the opportunity to discuss the personal 
side of the information. When factual information 
has a direct bearing on the client's problem or 
concern, it should be given during the session. 

Illustration. The tutor attempts to give the tutee 
an example in order to suggest ideas; or courses 
of action which might be followed. Such illustra- 
tions might be personal from the tutors own 
background or hypothetical. The impact of such 
illustrations are very dependent upon the situa- 
tion and the case in question. If the relationship is 
strongandthetutorusesa personal illustration, it 
can be very powerful because it does not allow 
the tutee freedom to accept or reject the illustra- 
tion without risking offending the tutor. On the 
other hand, a hypothetical illustration allows the 
tutee more latitude to accept or reject the ideas 
that are incorporated. 

Suggestion. Suggestion as a response is similar 
to advice, except that the tutor only interjects 
some possible courses of action for the client. 
Thus, the tutor does not directly tell the tutee 
what to do. The client then has more latitude to 
accept or reject the suggestions. 

Urging. This response procedure is related to the 
giving of advice. The tutor makes a concerted 
effort to get the client to follow through on the 
advice given. Its impact on the tutee is contingent 
upon the relationship between the two parties. 

The above categories are not mutually exclusive. 
Some responses encourage talk and encourage 
the client to explore self. Reflection is an excel- 
lent example of a technique that serves both pur- 
poses. Furthermore, self exploration sometimes 
leads to behavioral change or self change. Con- 
sequently, response techniques like reflection 
can lead to behavioral change. Thus, any particu- 
lar response may encourage talk, lead to explora- 
tion of self, or lead to behavioral change in the 
presence of the tutor. The tutor should not be 
limited to the use of techniques in only one of the 
several categories. Human verbal interaction is as 
complex as the individuals engaging in it. Thus, 
the tutors with a repertoire of response tech- 
niques can adapt more readily to the uniqueness 
and complexity of the individual with whom that 
they are working. 
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Coordinating and Monitoring Tutoring Activities 



Competency 5 



Coordinate and monitor tutoring activities, and 
resolve any issues or problems that occur. 



The coordination and monitoring functions imply 
that the tutoring program has (a) job descrip- 
tions, (b) supervision and management policies, 
and (c) procedures, The following are overviews 
ot these areas, 

The following are tasks of the monitor of the tutor- 
ing program: 

1 Complete appropriate records regarding 
date, name, material covered, and comments 
on tutoring session. 

2. Follow plans given by counselor or teacher. 

3. Provide encouragement to the tutor. 
4 Attend all training sessions. 

5. Attend all follow-up sessions conducted by 
supervisor. 

6. Follow step-by-step procedures for the 
learning and practice of a specific skill. 

7 Provide encouragement and appropriate 
feedback to clients. 

8 Serve as a broker of information and referral 
advocate 



The following are some of the supervision goals 
and activities that are key to a well planned and 
managed tutoring program. 

1. Keep program current based upon evalu- 
ation and keep the school and community 
informed 

2. Continously monitor the progress of the 
tutors and the tutoring 

3. Supervise thecontinous program evaluation 

4. Arrange for the resolution of any problems 

5. Arrange for the training of program 
participants 

6. Schedule the tutoring sessions 

7. Recruit tutors 

8. Arrange for the space, material, and equip- 
ment needs of tutors 

9. Help determine the specialized needs of 
possible and current clients 

10. Solicit agency and community support for 
the program 

Samples 3-7 suggest ways in which tutoring pro- 
gram activities can be well planned and docu- 
mented. These samples were taken from Peer 
Tutoring- A Model Program, Indiana Department 
of Public Instruction, 1977. 
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Sample 3 



Peer Tutoring Program 
Identification of Clients with Special Needs 



Dote 



Tutor's Name 



Subject 



Supervisor's Name. 



Time 



If you have clients with the following traits, please list them in the proper blanks. It is quit* 
possible for some clients to fall into more than one category. If this happens, please Indicate 
them by starring their names as they appear. Thank you. ,t 



1. Lack of Organisation 



2. Difficulty In Remaining on Task 



3. Poor Attitude Toward Learning Activities 



(Loses assignments, frequently comes to ctaas 
without materials, does not ha ve any method 
of keeping track of what assignments ate 
made, cannot find specific Items whldh lit 
has had, e.g., spelling lists, maps, mimeO- ;V 
graphed materials) 



(Does not begin working when others do, fre* 
quently gets out of seat, is inattentive, talks to 
neighbors instead of working, does not com* 
plete assignments, is easily distracted, short 
attention span) 



(Complains about working, becomes angry 
easily, easily discouraged, uncooperative, 
inattentive, refuses to work, shows little inter- 
est in learning, may have poor attendance) 
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4 General Skills Deficiencies 

(Behind grade/level of achievement in more 

than one area, unable to follow directions, 

reading below grade level, unable to work 

independently, slow learner, usually receives 

. low grades) 



5 Particular Skill Deficiencies 

- (Can usually function well in the regular 

group instruction but needs some extra help 
on a particular skill, e.g., handwriting, spelling) 
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Sample 4 

Peer Tutoring Program - Tutoring Session Record Sheet 



Client's Supervisor 

Tutor's Nam* , „ , , Grade' «, 

Date of Session Assignment What Completed Comments 



Sample 5 

Peer Tutoring Program - Lesson Plan for Tutoring Session 

Name of Lesson Tutor __ 

Supervisor , 

Goal: 



Procedure: 
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Sample 6 

Peer Tutoring Program - Daily Progress Checklist 



Us* symbols ♦ for acceptable, - for unacceptable and DNA for does not apply 



1 

Date 


i 

Supervisor 


Brought 
Materials 


Started Work 
on Own 


Turned in 
Assignments 


Completed 

Assignments 

Satisfactorily 


Worked Well 
Independently 


Exhibited 

Acceptable 

Behavior 




















































































































































































































































































































Sample 7 

Peer Tutoring Program - Parent Information/Permission Form 




Datt 

Student Name 

At ^ 

help st various timet in 
this individual he4* 
to provide t*mu«*i 
soma Imftriduti 
beneficial forth* 
and make eh Imi 
teacher selects stu 

Students who volunteer to 
tutor It time that woufe 
released them from 
approximately =10 
Students work on vadoussMffsffl 
organizational skill*, speftlhtf 
tary and may be terminated fey 
tutors provide and give recogn 



Your 
quest 

The supervisor of the program is %, 



questions or concerns about his participation, jt» a|i i ^t^;||^^^ 



_.J*>:-.-K -■ ■ ■; • 

If you approve of his participation, please complete the WmV 

return the slip to the program supervisor. Thank you for your cooperation. . v 



v*^m ^ o^V^k ******** *>*«»»M*«4f*» 



My son/daughter 



Date 



. School's Peer Tutoring Program. 



haa my permission to particWte in 



. Slgnaturs 
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Evaluating Program Effectiveness 



Evaluate tutor performance by assessing client prog- 
Comptttncy 6 rm end modify tutoring activities based on evalu- 

ation findings. 



In order to continually improve and upgrade the 
tutorial program, you should plan to conduct or 
have an evaluation at the end of each cycle. A 
cycle should be planned for a specific time period 
such as four weeks, eight weeks, ten weeks. 
Module CG E-1, Evaluate Guidance Activities 
discusses in detail the steps and procedures to be 
used in program evaluation. For the purposes of 
tutoring, you will be concerned with four basic 
evaluation steps The results can be used as 
means of gaining information and making impor- 
tant decisions about the program. A good time 
span for this program evaluation is the two week 
period following each cycle. Also, you should 
realize the importance of collecting data and 
summarizing it as it becomes available during 
tutoring sessions The following steps are sug- 
gested for evaluating a tutoring program. 

Step 1 Prepare instruments which assess the 
attainment of objectives and participants' 
reactions to the program. The samples 8. 
9, and 10 present methods for achieving 
this step. 



Step 2. Collect and summarize data. After the 
evaluation instruments have been admin- 
istered to the target groups, you should 
score them. A prepared summary of data 
should be developed that points out 
strengths, weaknesses, and positive 
recommendations for improvement. 
Sample 11 contains an example of a 
summary checklist. 

Step 3. Presentresultstothesteeringcommittee 
or constituent groups and mako deci- 
sions. This group of people should be 
presented the summarized data and dis- 
cuss ways of building on strengths and 
improving deficient areas. Finally, deci- 
sions should be made concerning pro- 
gram modifications for the next cycle, 
which might even include the prepara- 
tion of new evaluation instruments. 

Step 4. Dissemination of reports and decisions 
requires a written project summary or 
report to be shared with tutors, parents, 
and community members. 



Sample 8 
Learner Evaluation Form 



Referrer's Name , 

Client's Name ■ ■ 

Tutor's Referrer's 
Rating Rating 
Satisfactory Unsatisfactory 

Objective 

The client will be able to decide three careers which fit 
personal interests and abilities and provide a rationale 
for each. 
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Sample 9 



Tutee Questionnaire 



4 Vit No 



). Did > ou likt working with t tutor? 
Comments: 

2. It your tutor friendly? 
Comments: 



3. Would you likt to continue in the tutoring program? 
Comments: 

4. Would you like to have a different tutor? 
Comments: 



5. 





career plans? 



6. What do you like most about ths tutoring program? 



7. What did you dislike most about the tutoring program? 
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Sample 10 
Tutor's Questionnaire 



1. W§ rt you given sufficient training In order to carry out your tutoring duties? 
Yta Undecided No 



.. . . •• %^ftet* with tha tutto? 




! • « *s ' ' m '/?*-^ ' >*V»-- ■*'r l Y,f i^-r* i ' v" ' 



3 OMyalf^^ from monitors, coordinators, coun 



Yta 



4. Have you noticed arty merked fmprovemente in your tutee? 



Yea Un 



No 



6. What it the one thing you like beet ebout tutoring? 



6. What' »h* one thing you like least about tutoring? 



7. What comments or recommendations do you have which might improve the progrsm? 
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Sample 11 



Evaluation Checklist 
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NOTES 
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Learning Experience 1 

Developing Needs Assessment Techniques 



OVERVIEW 



COMPETENCY f*«i 




READINO 



INDIVIDUM 
OBJICTIVt 



l 1 V V AMHIMHMKinM 



INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



GROUP 
ACTIVITY 



,.;< : .'V"- •..■}. >'.':'-jv 

(that might 




Wrlta a lit**' ijsesM^ " 

tutoring. -:^::^W^ffM 



Dtvslop sample Item* to assess airem** W 
carter planning, dacltlon making and 



li:arH;^',«Ml^ 
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INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



Documtnt inttancat that might indicate the naad for tutoring. 




Prior to starting this activity, review the reading for Competency 1 on page 7, Read the following case 
study and attempt to document behaviors or actions that might indicate the need for tutoring for career 
development After each behavior you list, provide a rationale as to why you feel Walter needs tutoring. 



Case Study 

Walter Jacobson is a 1 7-year-old 1 1 th grade student at Kingsdale High School, His grade point average 
is 3 8 on a 4 point scale. Walter is very active in school athletics, particularly basketball, in which he has 
twice been chosen all-city guard. Already, Walter has had several informal contacts with scouts from 
several major universities. 

Recently. Walter received results from an aptitude test that he had taken earlier in the year. The results 
indicated that he has a very strong aptitude in the following areas: verbal learning, numerical computa- 
tion and clerical perception (name comparison), Last year, an interest inventory revealed a strong 
interest tn caring for people/animals, manual work, promotion, communication, and counseling. 

Walter's future educational plans include studies at State University, However, he has made it very clear 
that college is only a means to a professional career in basketball; a goal of his since he was seven. Even 
after encouragement from parents, counselors, and teachers to consider and plan for alternatives, 
Walter has remained steadfast to the idea of becoming a professional athlete. His rationale for this is 
that if you seek alternative actions, you usually end up settling for second best or become complacent 
before attaining success. 

As a part of the school's career development activities. Walter has the opportunity for three different 
shadowing experiences" whereby he can spend the day with a person working in an area of interest to 
him Initially, Walter refused to take advantage of this experience because professional athletics was 
not an area where resource persons were available. However, after some prodding by his friends, he 
decided to "shadow" the local recreational center director who at one time had also inspired to become 
a professional athlete. Walter did not prepare any questions of things he wanted to find out about the 
job He felt the trip was unimportant because he would not receive class credit for it. While at the center. 
Walter had the opportunity to demonstrate some basketball techniques to a group of youngsters; he 
really enjoyed it Later when asked about his experience, Walter referred to it as interesting, but nothing 
that he would care to do since he could never make the money he would in professional athletics, 
Money seems to be his preoccupation. As a matter of fact, Walter lost out in a part-time summer job 
application with a nearby fast-food chain, which would have given him the extra money he needed to 
purchase a car The restaurant manager later mentioned to the principal that Walter dominated the 
interview with questions about wages and increments. Walter's parents aresomewhat concerned about 
his "mind set" about professional athletics, but have taken the attitude that they prefer not to meddle 
with his personal life. Besides, basketball is the only thing that improved his chronic absenteeism from 
school 
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INDIVIDUAL 

F E ED BACK Compare your answers to some suggested responses. 




In the case study, there are some factors which appeal to indicate that Walter may need tutoring to aid 
him in the career development process. Here are a few: 

Career fantasy - It appears that Walter has not thoroughly investigated his opportunities as 
a professional athlete. The odds are greatly against it. 



Career immaturity - Walter appears to be somewhat immature about the interviewing process. 

He is old enough to have some notion of the do's and don'ts of 
interviewing. 

Indecisiveness - Walter needs the encouragement of friends to decide to take an explora- 
tory visit. He is also unable to see the need for alternatives. 

Poor attendance habits - Walter had very poor school attendance unti! becoming involved in sports. 

Lack of independence - Walter did not prepare questions to take to the exploratory experience 

since no one was checking on him. 



GROUP 

I!— Develop sample items for a needs assessment instrument. 
ACTIVITY 



Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A. Starting Point 




1 Indicate to participants that they will 


Prior to conducting the activity, you should 


be involved in a simulation activity. 


write on the chalkboard or mimeographed 


They will be working individually 


sheets the following sample goals. 


and in small groups of 3-4 people to 




develop sample items for a needs 


The client will be able to: 


assessment instrument 






1 . Use the essential skills necessary to gather. 




organize, and evaluate information for deci- 




sion making. 




2. Recognize abilities, aptitudes, interests. 
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Facilitator s Outline 


Notes 






3. 


Understand the relationship between per- 
sonal economics, life style, and occupa- 
tional roles. 






4. 


Recognize what is involved in the devel- 
opment, growth behavior, training, and 
rewardvS of persons engaged in specific 
occupations. 






5. 


Recognizethe implementations of working 
with and without supervision, indepen- 
dently, and with others. 




2. Have participants review the read* 
ing for Competency 1 on page 7. 






B 


Development of Test Items 








1. Have participants develop sample 
items individually for the five goal 
areas They are to indicate he age 
level to which the item is written. 


Allow 30 minutes for this activity. 




2. Have participants reconvene within 
appropriate groups and select a 
recorder. They will discuss, review, 
and select the most outstanding item 
for each goal area. The criteria by 
which selections are made should 
be as follows: 








• Is the item appropriate to age 
level of the client? 

• Does it assess what it is sup- 
posed to assess? 

• Is it free of bias? 






C 


Sharing with Large Group 

1. Have each recorder present to the 
large group a sample item for each 
goal area and specify age/level of 
the client. 

2 Direct discussion around the criteria 
stated above Also share some of the 
items on the handout "Sample Items" 
on page 35. 
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NOTES 




Handout 



Sample Items 

The items are directed toward 16-17 year olds. 

Goal 1. Use the skills necessary for decision-making-- A decision is difficult to make when you- 

a. A politician 

b. A receptionist 

c. A police officer 

d. A real estate agent 

Goal 2. Recognize abilities, aptitudes, and interests and achievements- In general, which of the 
following is least important in helping you to decide how well you would do in most 
occupations? 

a. Interests 

b. Aptitude 

c. Physical characteristics 

d. Past achievements 

Goal 3. Understand relationship between personal economics, life style, and occupational roles- 

Which of the following is the major reason why automation occurs in an industry? 

a. To reduce production costs 

b. To replace workers 

c. To increase unemployment 

d. To produce different products 

Goal 4. Recognize what is involved in development, growth, behavior, training, and rewards of 
persons engaged in specific occupations— Which occupation would appeal most to an indi- 
vidual who wants a steady income and regular hours? 

a. a politician 

b a receptionist 

c. a policeman 1 
d a real-estate agent 
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Goal 5. Recognize the implications of working with and without supervision, independently, and with 
others— Someone who can motivate employees, command respect, and get along with people 
would make a good: 



a nurse 

b. bank teller 

c. telephone operator 

d. principal 
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Learning Experience 2 

Obtaining Support for Tutorial Activities 



OVERVIEW 



COMPETENCY 



READING 



INDIVIDUAL 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



GROUP 
ACTIVITY 



Obtain wipporf fcr ftrtprlng aotlvffias, mafca pftyltol trrangt- . > 
mtntt, raarirtUn* train tutor* tndfftapaiffocaMforiched- m<, 
ullnfltutorlnaifaaiont. 



RaaO Compatancy t on papa *V 



Man aworkahop for training lutonj. 




Dtvtlop t«avnpl« workshop ifcondtWIrttf^ 



Compare your antwart against suftastotf crltatfa. 



Davalop t tohadula for tutoring aOttyKfaa wtthlnyour aattlnp. 



Idantlfy tha barriara and facilitator to aehaOuttno a tutorial 
program. 
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jf*! : ;; H ttmplf workshop wml* for trtinino tutors. 



Review the reading for Competency 2 on page 8 prior to starting the activity. You are to prepare a 
sample agenda for j tutor training workshop in the following hypothetical situation. Remember, in 
preparing the age.idr4, you should consider the age of tutors and the education and training back- 
ground of the tutor* 

Situation: You are a guidance counselor for a JTPA youth program. You are serving as coordinator 



for a career development tutorial program. You have completed the various planning 
procedures and pilot tested on a small scale basis. Your tutors are primarily resource 
people from the community representing a wide range of knowledge and background. All 
of your tutors have other full time obligations and commitments. Your task is as follows: 

1 Decide the number of workshop sessions you think it will require to train tutors. 



2 Indicate the general topics to be presented at each session. 



3. Suggest a time frame for each topic. 



Note. In reality, workshops would be planned cooperatively with other career guidance team 
members. 
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Since the tutors all have other full time commitments and rigorous schedules, it is probably best that 
you hold only one or two workshop sessions, 

Some suggested topics and time allocations follow: 

1. Getting acquainted (30 minutes) 

2 Understanding the nature of the learner (60-90 minutes) 

3 Orientation to career guidance (90 minutes) 

4 Demonstration of tutoring (60 minutes) 

5 Practice of tutoring (60-90 minutes) 



GROUP 
ACTIVITY 



Identify tht barriara and fadHtaton 
program. 



Note: The following outline is to be used bv the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A Starting Point 




1 . Explain to participants that they will 
be discussing factors that might 
hinder the scheduling of a tutorial 
program within their setting r u 
those that might facilitate sche^ ii- 
ing a tutorial program. 




2 Have participants review the rea»: 
irg for Competency 2 on page 8. 

3 Divide participants into small grc ups 
of 3-5 people and designate a 
recorder 


> 

Poster board and large markers are needed for 
each group. 
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Facilitator s Outline 


Notes 


B 


Discussion of Factors 






1 Askeachgrouptothink foracouple 
of minutes and brainstorm all of the 
factors that would be conducive to 
scheduling atutoring program, (e.g., 
activity periods, flexible schedules, 
etc.) List these on a sheet of paper 
marked "Facilitators, " 


Allow approximately 10-15 minutes. 




2. Have groups brainstorm and discuss 
the barriers to scheduling a tutorial 
program. List these on a sheet of 
paper labeled "Barriers/ 1 


Allow approximately 10-15 minutes. 




3 Have participants generate some 
ways of alleviating these barriers in 
their small groups. 


Allow approximately 10-15 minutes. 


C 


Summary of Discussion 






1. Recall all small groups into the large 
group again. 


Summarize the factors identified by each group. 
Also note commonalities across groups. 




2. Have each group share the "facilita- 
tors" that they identified. 

3. Secondly, have them identify "bar- 
riers" and potential solutions. 


Be attentive to providing viable solutions when 
various groups do not have appropriate 
solutions. 




4. Close by mentioning to participants 
that this same activity or a variation 
of it can be done in the tutor training 
workshop. 
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Learning Experience 3 

Determining the Content for the Tutoring 



OVERVIEW 
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INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



Dtvelop a series of activities for a client in the area of career 
preparation. 



In this activity, you are to develop a series of activities so the client can meet an objective. First review 
the reading for Competency 3 on page 12. 



Your client is an 18-year-old female who is having problems in the area of career preparation, as 
evidenced through informal and formal assessment techniques. 

The specific learning objective is that the client will be able to identify various career planning 
processes 

Assuming you have no constraints relative to resources, list five activities in which you would you 
involve her 



Hypothetical Situation 



4? 



INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



Compart your anawara against auggttttd rttpontti. 



There are no totally correct or incorrect responses. However, the following samples include some 
suggested practical activities. 

These activities suggest that useful experiences include: understanding self, projected future 
career(s), analyzing interpersonal skills, simulating work experiences, researching occupations of 
interest, and developing long and short range goals. 

Getting to Know Myself: My Strengths and Weaknesses 



Dtraottonac On a itjwata aha* of papar* attack ont tppmm 
p r aaa nt d ftif afati rtatioa tth pflt wttia in ttila 

fc' f ii . iiiii M^^ lt^t^i^H'iii jM i^i 1mm 

. . . ' ^ V'v.^^-,:.! ' 

rhyslosl CtisfSsHHsWsi 

1. My gtntrat physical tHnass 

2. Myalsrtnaaa 

3. My attendance record 

4. My attraetfvtnaas 



1. My concentration 

2. My getting elong wKn otners 

3. My persistence 

4. My general responsibility 



intoNeetual 

1. My communications skills 

2. My computation skills 
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Good Acceptable Poor 



3. My abstraction skills 
4 My general accuracy 



Do you think you will be changing any of these ratings during the next 10 years? If you do, draw 
arrows from your present ratings to those you need or want. Make yo r plan for these improve- 
ments and get started. 
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Getting to Know Myself: What Are My Values? 
What Is My Chosen Life-style? 



Directions: 



this book. 



1. Moving around • lot 

2. Utino my n«nd« or lifting things 

3. in • pisssant temperature 

4. Awsy from noisy maonlrtes and people 

5. Short commuting dlstanos 

6. Weering "dress" clothes 

7. Working at my own pace 

0. Cltsn hsnds snd dosn clothes 
S. High pay 

10. Vacstions 

11. Making decisions for others 

12. Doing things I Ilka 

1 3. Working ss part of a team 

14. Being continuously employed 

15. Directly helping people 

16. Influencing other people's time 

17. Working on new tasks 

1 8. Doing jomething quicker or better then someone 
else 

19. This job being in demsnd and important to people 

20. Working in one specific area 

21 . Being trained in new skills 

22. Organizing tasks before taking action 



■t . s -'fit 
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23. Using new skill* I hava dltcovtf td to tolvt probitms 

24. Coordinating siritift atapa aH at onoa 

25. DacMing on an attarnathra 

2$. Raading. writing, or fWHino about jobs 

27. Using math afctHa 

28. WortdngwHhldoaa 

29. Finishing tha jobs I start 
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Analyzing Your Tentative Choice of a Career 



Directions: Answer these questions on s separate sheet. Do not write in this bonk. 



(occupation) 
Education required: _ 



(cereer cluster) 




p**Sj 



Skill and ability required: 



Cost of education estimated: $ . 



Employment conditions.' 
Where? 



Regular hours? 



Starting pay or salary? $. 



Promotion possibilities? , 



1 1 ■ i##P 



Whet about fringe benefits?. 



" " 



Can you see youreelf doing this work?. 
Why do you liks this kind of work? 
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Getting Specific about Your Career Plan 



Where I Want to be What I Need to Know 

in My Career and be Able to Do Preparation I Need 



1 year 
from now 



2 years 
from now; - 

3 years 
from now: _ 

4 years 
from now: _ 

5 years 
from now: _ 

10 years 
from now: . 

15 years 
from now: . 

20 years 
from now: . 

25 years 
from now: 



This kind of planning device is simple. But it has helped many people decide on their career 
goals, the next steps required, and the long-range directions they seek. Do not write in this 
book. 
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How Well Will I Do on the Job 



Project your present achievement level into your relative success U\ empt< 

Directions: Cheek once In each of Ufa first four ooH 
of achievement. If you average these i 
your average rating In column 4 your ; j 
write In this book. ' <;{•;.•', ; : r £ : %^ 

Do you Hkc the direction M wWefivoU 
your probability for auajH| 5 ^ 
from your present ratings to i 
things you need to do to i 

Mastery of , ; ' • ■ , 

skiHt for ■ . • . ■ ■mmmMM&M 

My Which I imf 

Achievement 
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GROUP 
ACTIVITY 



Role play and critique an interview situation. 



Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A Smarting Point 




1 . Explain to participants that they will 
be simulating an interview process. 




2. Dividethe largegroup into pairs and 
tell that each member of the pair will 
role play both the interviewer and 
interviewee. 




3. Allow participants approximately five 
minutes to decide the specifics of 
the role play situation, i.e., position 
title, interviewing company, age, and 
experience of interviewee. 




4. Allow approximately 10 minutes for 
both members of the pair to develop 
interview quesUjnc 




B. Role Play Procedures 




1. Distribute the checklist entitled 
"Evaluating the Job Interview 0 on 
page 53 to each participant. Explain 
that after the interview session, the 
interviewer will rate the interviewee 
using thedesignated checklist. Also, 
tho intprwipwpp will do a self-ratino 
using the form. 


Allow approximately 20 minutes. 


2. Have participants switch roles and 
repeat the process 




C. Tabulation and Feedback 




1. Have participants tabulate scores 
using the instructions at the bottom 
of the checklist 




2 Have them compare and discuss the 
rationale for various ratings. 
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Facilitator s Outline 



Notes 



3. Allow participants to share with the 
large group general reactions to the 
activity, including various behaviors 
of which they were unaware nervous 
feeling, distracting factors, etc. 



NOTES 




Handout 

Evaluating the Job Interview 



Directions: The Interviewer and 'nterviewee use this form to rate the interviewee: 

Not 

Yes No Sure 

How the interviewee acted: 

1 Greeted interviewer with a smile and called him by name? 

2 Stated name proudly? 

3. Shook interviewer's hand firmly? 

4. Sat only when asked to do so? 

5 Looked interviewer in the eye? 

6. Listened carefully to what interviewer had to say? 

7. Took the time to think questions through before answering? 

8 Emphasized what you could do for the firm rather than what the firm 

could do for you? 

9. Spoke well of previous employers and associates? 

10. Refrained from arguing with the interviewer? 

1 1 Showed desire to work? 

12. Was open to new ideas? 

• 3. Was courteous and tactful? 

14. Was enthusiastic about school, work, and life in general? 

15 Asked questions about the job and the company? — _ 

1C Demonstrated sense of humor (if situation was appropriate)? — 

1 7 Was prepared to tell the i nterviewer how you could be of benefit to the 

company? - 

18 Did not lie or exaggerate qualifications or experiences? — ~ 

19 Emphasized what you can do, not who you know? . 
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20. Focused on issues an j answered the questions briefly but completely? 

21 Thanked the interviewer for the time before leaving? 

TOTAL POINTS _ — 

Give 3 points for each "yes," 2 points for each M not sure, 1 ' and 0 points for each "no." Add points for the 
total score. 

Rating scale: 55-63 The kind of help we want 

49-54 Will make someone good help 
45-48 Try harder 
Less than 45 Did you really want a job? 



Source Instructional Materials Laboratory. Job Application and Interviev; Columbia MO: University of Missouri. July 1973. 
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Learning Experience 4 

Planning Career Development Tutoring 



OVERVIEW 



COMPETENCY 



READING 



INDIVIDUAL 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



GROUP 
ACTIVITY 




Plan and 
client's 
Inst 

' ■ :"■ . , /,'; , . , .,V f »*. <f it *f / ' 5v!ti 

rrovtovt -fiipiip^^iiB^ 

■"" ; ■ f#$§ 

Writs aratlgg|# 

. 

Compart your intw#c 

; ! I ■ .r 

Dsserlbs tsctmHust tnati 

. .. ,"> ; Vtl% 

Brainstorm tutortnt tschnlausitfli 
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INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



Dtvtlop • rationale for establishing tutoring procedures for 
career development. 



In this activity, you are to develop a rationale for establishing tutoring procedures for career 
development. 

The problem: The members of your tutorial steering committee are in conflict as to whether specific 
tutorial procedures should be established. One group feels that tutoring procedures are too restrictive 
for an area such as career development and places too many demands on tutors. Others feel that the 
need to establish procedures is critical in maintaining consistency among tutoring practices and high 
standards 

Your task: To develop a rationale statement for all steering team members, as well as tutors, administra- 
tors and parents. 

At this point, it might be helpful to review the reading for Competency 4 on page 14. Three critical 
components of the tutoring procedures are as follows: 

A Establishing a Friendly Atmosphere 

At each meeting between the tutor and tutee, a friendly relationship must exist. The tutor must 
remember to follow these procedures: 

1 Call the learner by name 

2. Smile 

3. Act friendly 

4 Sit next to the learner 

B Supporting the Learner during Tutoring 

At each step of the tutoring procedures, the kind of reinforcement the tutor provides to the tutee is 
very important. The tutor must remember to stress these procedures. 

1. Praise correct responses immediately 

2 Help with errors in a positive manner 

• Emphasize the question, not the wrong answer 

• Ask the question again; perhaps, rephrasing it 

• Assist in finding the answer through questions 
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C Encouraging Independence In the Learner 

As the tutor/tutee relationship progresses, the tutor should become aware of the various ways to 
encourage independence in the learner/tutee, The tutor must remember to use these procedures: 

1. Help the tutee find the answers instead of giving them 

2. Praise the tutee for independently taking the following steps: 

• asking questions 

• locating information 

• initiating contacts with resource persons 

• studying independently 

Now, write a clear and comprehensive rationale that will be convincing enough to end the group 
conflict. 
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Compart your rationale against tuggattad criteria. 



The tone of your rationale on tutoring procedures should be positive in nature, i.e., how tutoring 
procedures benefit or enhance the overall program. Some other points which might be included are- 

1 tutoring procedures provide a good framework for the inexperienced tutor, 

2. tutoring procedures systematically provide feedback to the tutee, 

3 tutoring procedures aide the learner in functioning independently, 

4 tutoring procedures provide consistency over a number of tutors, and 

5. tutoring procedures are a good training tool. 

If you mentioned at least two or three of these points in your rationale, you are headed in the right 
direction 



Brainstorm various tutoring techniques in a group setting, 

ACTIVITY 



Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A Starting Point 




1. Divide the large group into smaller 
groups consisting of 3-4 members 
each 


Each group will need large sheets of paper and 
marking pens. 


2 Give each group a set of topics to 
brainstorm, such as: 




• How to make a tutee feel impor- 
tant and successful. 

• Howtohelpatutorfeelsuccessful 

• Whyitisimportanttohavetutor- 
ing procedures. 

• How l mnm rommunity resource 
person j used in tutoring for 
career uevelopment 





GO 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


B. Brainstorming Ideas 




1 Have members take turns being the 
"leader" of a brainstorming session 
using one of the above topics or any 
other pertinent topic. 


Allow approximately 5 to 10 minutes to get 
out the ideas and 5 minutes to choose the 
best idea(s) for each topic. 


2. Ask group members to select the 
best ideas. 




C Sharing Ideas 




1 Bring the total group together and 
have the persons responsible for 
each of the topics give the best idea 
for that topic. 


This activity should demonstrate that good 
ideas can be generated in a short time period. 


2 Indicate that this activity can be 
used in a tutor training session. 


List the ideas on the chalkboard. 
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Learning Experience 5 

Coordinating and Monitoring Tutoring Activities 



OVERVIEW 



COMPETENCY 



READING 



INDIVIDUAL 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



GROUP 
ACTIVITY 



Coordinatt and monitor tutoring •otlvrtia^ ■wmW^ W^tit* 
touts or probtam* that ooour. 



Road Compattncy 5 of pagt 1ft. 



■.tj.,'.vv-a;ijattf 



identify tnt I unoWofli/activm* of 

• ; v :r' ,i ,, V'r' , * J ;C i! . ,%1 '!: ? * ''^WW 



Oavalop a job deecrfption torelM*^ 



Compara your raapanaa to 



Rasotva pottiblt conflict* end 
tutoring aotivitiee. 




Qanarata raaotutiont to mini-ease studies. 



'"ft; 
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15^f(fSf^ v 0«vtlop * job dtaerlptton for a tutorial program monitor. 



Prior to completing this activity, review the reading for Competency 5 on page 18, Your agency has a 
very active volunteer group that has volunteered to serve as tutoring program monitors. How would you 
use these people to make your program moreeffective? What qualities must they possess? How much 
or what type of training program/orientation should they receive? Develop a job description by 
answering the above questions. 
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Compart your response to soma suggested answers, 



Some possible duties of the tutorial monitor: 

1 Assist with transportation to and from various field trips. 

2 Provide remedial assistance to the tuior who may be having problems. 

3 Participate in various meetings of the tutorial team. 

4 Assist in record-keeping. 

5 Assist ana participate with workshops. 

Practically anything that was mentioned in this module that caused you to take note and wonder "How 
am I ever going to accomplish this?" should be included. 



GROUP Generate resolution* to the mini*c«ee studies. 

ACTIVITY 



Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A Starting Point 




1. Divide the large group into four or 
five small grouos. 




2 Have participants review the read- 
ing for Competency 5 on page 18. 




3 Distribute one of the two mini-case 
studies toearh member of thegroup 
Allow two to three minutes for each 
individual to read the case study. 


Attempt to maintain an equal number of groups 
working on each case study. 


B Generating solutions 




1 Allow approximately 10-15 minutes 
for groups to discuss the situation 
and brainstorm a variety of solutions 
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Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


2 Ask each group to choose which 
alternative of combination of alter- 
natives is most appropriate/feasible, 
and present it to the large group. 


As discussion and interaction develops, bring 
up factors relative to the difficulty of reaching a 
concensus on the group's solution and note 
commonalities and differences among group 
responses 


C Feedback 




1. Indicate that this activity has no 
"right" or "wrong" answers. Some 
general guidelines for judging 
responses are as follows: 




• Try to avoid decisions which 
might affect the image of the 
program. 

• Try not to alienate or "turn-off" 
clients, staff. 

• Try to involvea group of individ- 
uals in the problem/solution. 




The best type of feedback to use is 
common sense and one's best 
judgement. 
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Handout 



Mini-Case Studies 



Case 1. John Lincoln is a very prominent businessman who has volunteered his services as a tutor. In 
the past, your school administration has had a very good relationship with Mr. Lincoln. For the past 10 
years he has furnished free food and games for the annual end-of-the-year picnic During the past 
tutoring session, you observed him slapping the hand of a tutee for what he thought was an absurd 
answer. As tutoring monitor, what would you do? 



Case 2. Lois Ford is the Director of Women's Services. She believes very strongly that clients should be 
given the opportunity to go into nontraditional areas. Ms. Ford has been tutoring Pat in the improve- 
ment of job-seeking skills. Pat has secured two job interviews on her own, and has become more 
confident in seeking employment. One day Pat stops you, the tutoring monitor, to share a problem. She 
likes and respects Ms. Ford and is concerned about the effects her heated discussion with Ms. Ford will 
have on their relationship. The problem: Ms. Ford adamantly objects to Pat's upcoming interview for a 
nurse's aide in a hospital primarily because of its traditional and stereotypical nature. As tutoring 
monitor, what would you do? 
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Learning Experience 6 

Evaluating Program Effectiveness 



OVERVIEW 



COMPETENCY 



a 



INDIVIDUAL 

Aciwjfr 

INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 

GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 

GROUP 
ACTIVITY 



Develop an avekittlofl irtee^fl 
Adapt a sarnie Inttruroem to your WW* 
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ff^VIDUAL Adgpt a iimp | 6 instrument to your own setting. 

ACTIVITY 



In this activity, you will be reviewing and revising samples 8, 9, 10, and 1 1 on pages 24-27 to better meet 
the needs of your particular setting. Pretend that you are a member ot the tutorial program planning and 
steering committee and that you have a major task to accomplish: the development of evaluation 
instruments to assess program effectiveness. 

Tne first step involved in accomplishing this goal is to search for existing instruments which can be 
adapted to meet your program needs. During your search, you found four instruments, which can be 
used for either process or product evaluation with some modifications. 

Review the forms (samples 8, 9. 10. and 1 1 ) and select one for revision. Make improvements wherever 
you feel they are necessa'y. Next, write on the instrument if it is to be used for process or product 
evaluation Also, jot down important points you would like to make to other committee members, 
regarding the instrument you selected and revised 
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INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



Compare your evaluation instrument against tome general 

criteria. 



Feedback for the evaluation instrument: 

• Is it process or product oriented? 

• Does it assess what you want it to assess 9 

• Are the c, /estions stated in a positive tone? 

• Are the question geared to the reader? Easy to understand, appropriate reading level? 

• Is the length appropriate - not too long or convoluted? 

• Does it allow for written comments? 

Finally, the best test of the soundness of your evaluation instrument is to pilot test or consult with 
colleagues for their reactions. 



GROUP 
ACTIVITY 



Adapt a sample instrument to your own setting. 



Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 



A Starting Point 

1 Divide the large group into small 
groups of three to four people; ensur 
ing that the total number of small 
groups is an even number. 

2 Have participants review the read- 
ing for Competency 6 on page 25. 
Highlight the samples on pages 

24 : : : * 

B Activity Procedures 

1 Have each group develop an instru 
ment that evaltiater tl e tutorial 
program 



Notes 



Allow approximately 20-25 minutes for the 
development of the sample instrument. 



When groups are in the role of steering com- 
mittee members they should use the individual 
feedback section as h guide for questions. 
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Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


c. ndVo tJdun yruu^j ruic piay a oiiua 

tion in which they will pose as the 
tutorial program team and present 
their instrument to another group 
who will role play national steering 

UU III III IllUU lllt7lllUt7l O. 




3 Ask participants to reverse roles and 
thfi oroun that uuaq nresentina the 
instrument will now serve as steer- 
ing committee members. 




4. Summarize reactions, comments, that 
develop in the role play situations. 
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EVALUATION 



PARTICIPANT SELF-ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



1 Name (Optional) 

2 Position Title 

Agency Setting (Circle the appropriate number) 



6 Elementary School 

7 Secondary School 

8 Postseconriary School 

9 College/University 



10 JTPA 

11 Veterans 
1? Church 

13 Corrections 



14 

15 

16 
17 



... 3 Date 

4 Module Number 



Youth Services 
Business/Industry 
Management 
Business/Industry Labor 
Parent Group 



16 Municipal Office 

19 Service Organization 

20 State Government. 

21 Other 



Workshop Topics 



PREWORKSHOPNEEDFORTRAIN- 
ING Degree of Need (circle one for 
each workshop topic) 



POSTWORKSHOP MASTERY OF 
TOPICS Degree of Mastery (circle 
one for each workshop topic) 



1. Developing needs assessment tech- 
nique for identifying clients who need 
tutoring. 

2 Obtaining support for tutoring activities 
and making physical arrangements. 

3. Determining what content should be 
taught in the tutoring session. 

4 Planning and conducting a tutoring ses- 
sion that uses instructional procedures 
and feedback. 

5 Coordinating and monitoring tutoring 
activities. 

6 Evaluating the effectiveness of the tutor- 
ing program 



0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



Overall Assessment on Topic of Tutoring 
Clients 

Comments: 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 
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Trainer's Assessment Questionnaire 



Trainer Date 

Title of Module 

Training Time to Complete Workshop 

Participant Characteristics 

Number mGroup Numberof Males 

Distribution by Position 

Elementary School 

Secondary School 

Postsecondary School 

College/University 

JTPA 

Veterans 

Church 

Corrections 

PARTI 



- Module Number: 



hrs. _ min. 

Number of Females 

Youth Services 

Business/Industry Management 

Business/Industry Labor 

__ Parent Group 

— Municipal Office 

. . . . Service Organization 

State Government 

„ Other 



WORKSHOP CHARACTERISTICS— Instructions: Please provide any comments on the methods and 
materials used, both those contained in the module and others that are not listed. Also provide any 
comments concerning your overall reaction to the materials, learners' participation or any other 
positive or negative factors that could have affected the achievement of the module's purpose. 

1 Methods: (Compare to those suggested in Facilitator's Outline) 



2 Materials (Compare to those suggested in Facilitator's Outline) 



:? Reaction (Participant reaction to content and activitn s) 
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PART II 



WORKSHOP IMPACT— Instructions: Use Performance Indicators to judge degree of mastery. (Com- 
plete responses for all activities Those that you did not teach would receive 0 ) 

Group's Degree of Mastery 

Not Utile Some Good Outstanding 

Tsught (25% or less) (26%-50%) (51%-75%) (over 75%) 



Note: Circle the number that best reflects your opinion of group mastery 



Learning Experience 1 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 2 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 3 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


3 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 4 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 5 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 6 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 



Code: 

Little: With no c oncer n for time or circumstances within training setting if it appears that less than 25°o of the learners 
achieved what was intended to be achteved 

Some: With no concern f,n time or Circumstances within the training setting if it appears that less than close to half of 
the learners achieved the learning experience 

Good: With no concern for time or circumstances within the training setting if it appears that 50°/o-75 0 n have achieved 
as expecter! 

Outstanding: If num* »h t in 75°' of learner mastered the content as expected 
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PART III 



SUMMARY DATA SHEET— Instructions: In order to gain an overall idea as to mastery impact 
achieved across the Learning Experiences taught, complete the following tabulation. Transfer the 
number for the degree of mastery on each Learning Experience (i.e., group and individual) from the 
Workshop Impact form to the columns below Add the subtotals to obtain your total module score. 



GROUP 

Learning Experience 

1 score (1-4) 

2 score (1-4) 

3 score (1-4) 

4 score (1-4) 

5 score (1-4) 

6 scorn ( 1 -4) 
Total 

(add up) 



INDIVIDUAL 

Learning Experience 

1 ~- score (1-4) 

2 - score (1-4) 

3 - score (1-4) 

4 score (1-4) 

5 = score (1-4) 

6 r score (1-4) 

Total 
(add up) 



Total of the GROUP learning experience scores and INDIVIDUAL learning experience scores 
Actual Total Score Compared to Maximum Total* 

"Maximum total is the number of learning experiences taught times four (4). 
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Performance Indicators 



As you conduct the workshop component of this training module, the facilitator's outline will suggest 
individual or group activities that require written or oral responses. The following list of performance 
indicators will assist you in assessing the quality of the participants' work: 

Module Title Tutot Clients 

Module Number CG C-2 



Group Learning Activity Performance Indicators to Be Used (or Learner Assessment 

Group Activity Number 1: 

Determine through needs assess- 1. Are sample items on evaluation instruments appropriate for 

ment which clients need tutoring. grade/level of clients? 

2 Did each person have an opportunity to participate? 

3 Was consensus reached? 



Group Activity Number 2: 

Obtain support for tutoring activi- 1 Are participants providing one another with viable solutions to 
ties and scheduling sessions. problems? 

2 Did participants note commonalties and differences across 
groups? 



Group Activity Number 3: 

Describe the content to be taught 1 Are interviewer and interviewee ratings consistent with one 
to clients another? 

2 Do participants appear to be more comfortable in the role of 
interviewer or interviewee? 



Group Activity Number 4 

Brainstorm tutoring techniques 1 Were participants able to brainstorm appropriate ideas for the 

topics? 
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Group Learning Activity 



Performance Indicators to Be Used for Learner Assessment 



Group Activity Number 5 

Coordinate and monitor tutoring 1 Are suggested alternatives feasible and practical? 
activities 

2 Did participants reach consensus on any specific alternatives? 



Group Activity Number 6 

Evaluate tutor performance 1 Are steering committee members 1 questions on the evaluation 

instruments based on the suggested criteria? 

2. Do the items on the evaluation assess what they are supposed 
to assess? 



3 Are the items appropriate for the intended audience? 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 



The materials listed in this resource section are ones that can provide you with additional knowledge 
and skills in the area of career development tutoring. 



Th j Tutorial Project; A Successful School Expe- 
rience.'* Gary L. Brager and others, Journal of the 
International Association of Pupil Personnel 
Workers 17 (March. 1973): 88-99. 

A description of the tutorial project which pro- 
vides secondary school students as tutors to ele- 
mentary school pupils. The tutors operate under 
that direction of the elementary school teachers 
and administrators, and generally serve from one 
to two hours daily. The project is designed to 
provide success-oriented educational experiences 
for high school students. 

"Effects of Tutor Training, Achievement, and 
Expectancies on Process and Product Peer Tutor- 
ing Variables/' Research summary from Tucson, 
Arizona, Center for Educational Research and 
Development presented in 1976 Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation. Eva E. Conrad, Arlington, Virginia, ERIC 
Resources in Education, ED124523, October, 
1976 

This study investigated the effects of three varia- 
bles on tutor and tutee performance: (1) the 
achievement level of the tutor; (2) brief tutor 
training in reinforcement and corrective feed- 
back procedures: and (3) tutor expectancy about 
tutee performance Peer tutoring guidelines that 
can be generated from this research include: 
( 1 ) all children in a class, regardless of achieve- 
ment level, should be selected to s^rve in the 
tutoring role: (2) brief tutor training in basic 
reinforcement and corrective feedback proce- 
dures, and (3) tutor expectancies about tutees 



performance may result in less biased teaching 
behavior by peer tutors than by adult tutors. 

M Peer Tutoring: A Cooperative Learning Expe- 
hence.'* Eva Conrad, University of Arizona at 
Tucson Center for Educational Research and 
Development, 1974. Arlington, Virginia, ERIC 
Resources in Education, ED108747, November, 
1975. 

This brief illustrated booklet suggests procedures 
for the incorporation cf planned peer tutoring 
into daily classroom routines. This method of 
instruction has been found to be usable with a 
variety of academic tasks and is seen as one way 
to achieve individualization of instruction. The 
booklet focuses on the definition of peer tutoring; 
benefits to the tutee, tutor and teacher: tutor 
training techniques; appropriate tutoring tasks 
(grouped by academic areas) ; appropriate mate- 
rials; and record keeping. A brief look at how one 
teacher uses peer tutoring in her classroom is 
included. 

Learning and Growing through Tutoring. A Case 
Study of Youth Tutoring Youth. Bruce Dollar, 
National Commission on Resources for Youth, 
Inc., New York, N.Y., 1974. Arlington, Virginia, 
ERIC Resources in Education, ED1 18661, June, 
1976. 

A case study, in-depth description, and analysis 
of a youth tutoring youth program are presented 
in this document. The program described here is 
said to represent a good choice for a case study 
because it is so average. 
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E lementary School Guidance and Counseling 1 1 
(October. 1976) 

This was a special issue devoted to the topic of 
peer facilitators It focused on the concept of 
teaching young people to be facilitators of per- 
sonal growth in themselves and in others their 
own age It contains articles on the history of peer 
facilitation, training facilitators, ethical consider- 
ations, and programs in practice as well as other 
articles related to peer facilitation programs. 

Peer Tutortng-A Model Program. Indiana Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Division of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Service. 1977. 

This 50 page publication draws very heavily on 
current research and practice regarding the tutor- 
ing process Many of the references are not 
limited to the guidance process, but have excel- 
lent implications It provides procedures, helpful 
suggestions on methods, examples of programs, 
and training recommendations. 

Maximizing the High School Counselor's Effec- 
tiveness; The Use of Senior Tutors." W. Charles 
lobitz. School Counselor 18 (November. 1970): 
127-129 

This is a brief description of a successful small 
scale team approach to helping failing students. 
Success is attributed to providing low achievers 
with special attention, and high achievers with a 
creative outlet for their intellectual energies. 

A Study to Determine the Effect of Peer Tutoring 
on the Reading Efficiency and Self Concept of 
Disadvantaged Community College Freshment; 



Final Report. Sandra F. Ross. Tarrant County 
Junior College District. Ft. Worth. Texas, 1972. 

Arlington, Virginia. ERIC Resources in Educa- 
tion, ED081415, January, 1974. 

Students enrolled in the same reading course 
served as tutors and tutees in the classroom. The 
peer tutors were second-semester students and 
the tutees were first-semester students. All groups 
made gains in reading as well as self-concept. 
The greatest gains were made by the spring 
tutors who had been tutees and by their tutees 
who had the advantage of the experienced tutors. 
Students made better reading and self-concept 
gains in the role of teacher than in the role of 
student. Students receiving instruction from expe- 
rienced tutors made slightly better gains than 
students paired with inexperienced tutors. 

"Peer and Cross-Age Tutoring and Related Topics; 
An Annotated Bibliography." Roberta Wilkes, 
University of Wisconsin at Madison Research and 
Development Center for Cognitive Learning. 1975. 
Arlington. Virginia, ERIC Resources in Educa- 
tion, ED1143 70 , March, 1976. 

This annotated bibliography is an effort to pro- 
vide educators and researchers with a compre- 
hensive listing of current resources, information, 
and research concerning peer and cross age 
academic tutoring by students, together with a 
selection of references on related topics of cross 
age interactions, tutoring in general, and the use 
of para-professionals in educational and thera- 
peutic situations. The references cited were 
selected from a search of education^' and psy- 
chological literature from 1960 to 1973. 
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KEY PROJECT STAFF 

The Competency- Based Career Guidance Module Serieb was dfweloped by a consortium of agencies. The 
following list represents key staff in each agency that worked on the project over a five-year period 

Tht Nation*! Center for Research in Vocation* Education Aroer<c«n Association for Counseling and Development 

Marry N Drier Consortium Director Jane Howard Jasper Former Project Oirector 

Robert E Caropbe:; Project Oirector 

Lmda A Pfister Former Project Director American Vocational Association 

Robert Chtorman Research Specialty 

Karen Kimmel Boyle Program Acsociate Wayne LeRoy Former Project Director 

Fred Williams Program Associate Roni Posner Former Project Director 

American institutes to* Research U.S. Department of Education, Office of Adult 

and Vocational Education 

G Brian Jones Project Director 

lmda Phillips-Jones Associate Project Director David Pritchard Project Officer 

Jack Hamilton Associate Project Director Holll Condon Project Officer 

University of Missouri-Columbia 

Norman C Gysbers Project Director 



A number of national leaders representing a variety of agencies and organizations added their expettise to the 
project as members of national panels of experts. These leaders were- 

Ms Grace Basmger Dr Jo Hayshp p r Jose ph D Mills 

Past President Director of Planning and State Director of Vocational 

National Parent-Teacher Development m Vocational Education 

Association Rehabilitation Florida Department of Education 

New Hampshire State Deparlme.it 

Dr Frank Bow* of Education Or Jack Myers 

Former Executive Director Oirector of Health Policy Study and 

Ms Jane Razeghi Mrs Madeleine Hemmmgs Pi i vale Sector Initiative Study 

Education Coordinator National Alliance for Business American Enterprise institute 
American Coalition of Citizens ~ ~. 

with Disabilities J?' Mr Reid Rundell 

Counselor Educator Director of Personnel Development 

Mr Robert L Craig Pennsylvania Slate University General Motors Corporation 
Vice President 

Government and Public Af'airs ° r f ,a,ne House Mrs Dorothy Shields 

American Society for Training Professor Emeritus Education 

and Development Rutgers University American Federation of Labor/ 

Congress of Industrial 

Dr Walter Davis P' °* v,rt LaCe * Organizations 
Director of Education ^iCe President 

AFL-CIO Personr .1 Planning and Business V Barbara Thompson 

integration Former State Superintendent 

Or flicnard DiEugemo ClGNA Corporation Wisconsin Department o« Public 

Senior Legislative Associate _ t . Instruction 
(rep resenting Congressman Bill ?' Howa ' d * Matthews 

Gnodling) ' Assistant Staff Duector Ms Joan Wills 

House Education and Labor Education ^presenting Senator Director 

Committee 0rm 0 Hatch) Employment and Training Division 

Committee on Labor and Human National Governors' Association 
Mr Oscar Giernes Resources 

AdmmiMratof (Retired) Honorable Chalmers P Wylie 

US 'Jepartmenf of Labor £ r LoG McMurnn Conrjre-.sman/Ohio 

Division of Employment inrt Superintendent U S Co gress 
Training Milwaukee Public Schools 

Dr Robert W G»over Ms Canine Me.klejohn 

0 rector and Chairperson Assistant Director of Legislation 

Federal Committee on American Federation of Stale 

Apprenticeship County and Mynicipal Employees 

The University of Texas al Austin 
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Competency-Bated Career Guidance Modules 



CATEGORY* GUIDANCE PROGRAM PtANNIN* 

A-t identify and Plin for Guidanc* Program 
Change 

A-3 Organize Guidance Program Development 1 
Ttam 

A«3 C oil a borata with tha Community 
A-4 Establish a Career Devefapmant theory 
A-5 Build a Guidance Program Planning Modal 
AS Determine Cliant and Environmam a l Naed* 

CATEGORY SUPPORTING vl'^f'^-y:^ 
M Influanca Legislation '-V^-iY V;, ' < 
B-? Write Proposal 

8-3 Improva Public Halations and Community • 

Involvement 
B-4 Conduct Slaff Devtlopmant Activities 
B-5 Use and Comply with Administrative 

Mechanisms 

CATEQOPY C: IMPLEMENTING 

C-1 Counsel Individuals and Groups 

C*2 Tutor Clients 

C-3 Conduct Computerized Guidance 

C-4 Infoae Curriculum-Based Guidance 

C-5 Coordinate Career Resourra Centers 

C-0 Promote Horn .-Based Guidance 



OT Develop a Work Emparlance Program 

Provide for Empioyabllity Skill Oavaiopflunt 
C-f Provide for ii«s Basic Skills 
t C*10 Conduct Placement and Referral Activities 
. C- 1 % Facilitate Follow-through and Follow-up 
; Create and Ua* an Individual Career OeveK 

opment Plan 
. 0-1? Provide Career Quidanca to Girfe and 

■ ; Womarr * ' 
C-t4 Snhanca Understanding of Individuara with 
( <<'w f Olaabbttfas 

(M* Help Bthf ie Minorities with Career Guidance 
C-lft Meet Initial Guidanc j Needa of Older Adulta 
C-1 7 Promote Equity and Client Advocacy 
C-iff Aaaist Clients w*th Equity Rights and 

Hesponsibilitiea 
C-19 Develop Ethical and Legal Standarda 

CATEGORY 0: OPERATING 

0-1 Ensure Program Operations 
0-2 Aid Professional Growth 

CATEGORY t: EVALUATING 

E-1 Evaluate Guidance Activities 
E-2 C ommvnlcata and Use Evaluation-Based 
Decisions 
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